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TOMB OF MILTON, 
IN 8ST. GILES’S CHURCH, CRIPPLEGATE. 


Tus unostentatious monument—a late tri- 
bute of justice to the memory of Mu-ron,— 
was erected in the church of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gute, in the year 1790. The church being 
then under repair, it was deemed a favourable 
opportunity for the above praise-worthy pur- 
pose; for, hitherto, no memorial existed of 
the precise resting-place of the remains of the 
illustrious Bard. At was well known that he 
had been buried in this church, from the 
following entry in the parish registry :-—“ 12 
November, 1674. Juhn Milton, gentleman, 
consump’con, chancell.” The Rev. Mr. Ays- 
cough, (editor of the Index to Shakspeare,) 
whose grandfather died in 1759, aged 84, 
had often been heard to say that Milton was 
buried under the desk in the chancel. On 
August 1, 1790, search was accordingly made 
Vou. xxx. 2D 


for the remains. On the 3rd, the coffin 
was discovered; the soil in which it had 
been deposited was of a calcareous nature, 
and it rested upon another coffin, which 
there can be no doubt was that of Milton’s 
father, report having stated that the Poet 
was buried, at his request, near the re- 
mains of his parent; and the same register- 
buok contained the entry :— John Milton, 
gentleman, 15 March, 1646.” No other cof- 
fin being found in the chancel, which was 
entirely dug over, there can be no uncertainty 
as to the identity uf the remains. They were 
re-interred,* and the above bust and tablet 


® Orders to this effect were given ou the Tuesday 
the 3:d, but the workmen neglected their labour till 
the foliowing Saturday. The hair and some of the 
teeth were, on the 4th, earried off by a party of 
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were shortly after erected, the expense being 
defrayed by public subscription. 

As an interesting pendent, we subjoin a 
brief notice of the Poet’s life, from No. 11 of 
the Churches of London, by Messrs. Godwin 
and Britton. This biographical sketch is very 
properly appended to the description of the 
Church of All-Hallows, Bread-street, the pa- 
trish wherein Milton was born and baptized. 

At the “Spread Eagle ”* in Bread. street, 
on the ninth of December, 1608, a man was 
born, who if he be not the greatest poet the 
world ever saw, is only not so, because that 
Homer lived before him ;—a man who has 
immeasurably advanced the character of his 
species — ay! probably even in countries 
where he was never heard of—who has cre- 
ated a mine of instruction and delight for 
his fellows, unexhausted — inexhaustible ; 
and in the little church of All-hallows, 
Bread-street, it was, that he received his, 
since widely-sounded name, JoHN Mitton. 
There are feelings natural to the human 
mind, which cause us to regard with interest 
all information, however trivial, of those 
whose names, whether by good or evil, have 
become as household words in the mouths 
of men; and we need hardly say, therefore, 
that every circumstance of Milton’s life has 
been laid before the world, and many ela- 
borate essays written with a view to analyze 
his mind—to explain his powers, and to ex- 
pose his weaknesses. We must content 
ourselves in this place with a brief rehearsal 
of the principal events of his troubled life, 
and a briefer mention of some of his many 
works. Milton received his early education 
ate under private tutors, and partly at St. 

aul’s School, whence he was removed, in 
his sixteenth year, to Christ College, Cam- 
bridge,} and early attained a good reputa- 
tion, although his first productions are not 
generally regarded as remarkable. He took 
the degree of M.A. in 1632, and distin- 
guished himself as a writer of Latin verses, 
but does not appear to have gained any ho- 
nours in his College. After he had left 
Cambridge he remained some time with his 
father, in retirement, still studying hard, 
and in 1634, produced his elegant “ Masque” 
of Comus, which, however, was not printed 
until 1637.t In 1638, he quitted England 


drunken parishioners, who had been carousing at an 
overseer’s. The details of this disgusting violation 
of the Poet’s Tomb will be found in the Mirror, 
vol. xxii. p. 91. 

® The house was destroyed many years ago. * 

+ In the beautiful gardens of this college, which 
we have lately visited, a mulberry tree, supposed to 
have been planted by the immortal poet, is preserved 
with great veneration. Bands of lead encircle it, and 
several props, rendered necessary by a violent storm 
which injured it some time ago, have been placed 
beneath the branches. 

t The original MS. of part of Comus, together 
with that of “ Lycidas,” and some other of his 
smaller ms, is in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambringe. 


to visit France and Italy, and having seen 
all that was worthy of notice in those coun- 
tries, was about to pass into:Greece. Hear- 
ing, however, of the troubled state of En- 
gland, brought about by the disagreement 
between King Charles I. and his parliament, 
he abandoned this intention, and shortly 
afterwards returned, and at the request of 
his friends, received into his house a few 
ae whom he himself instructed in the 

atin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Italian, Spa- 
nish, and French languages. About this 
time he entered warmly into the unfortu- 
nate religious and political controversy 
which then agitated the kingdom: and in 
regard to this portion of his life we will 
merely say, without stopping to inquire 
whether he was right or wrong, that he 
laboured zealously in the path that he had 
chosen, and whether for good or evil, must 
have essisted materially in determining the 
course of events. 

In his thirty-fifth year, he married his 
first wife, but did not experience all the 
happiness he expected: desiring in conse- 
quence to be divorced, he wrote several 
pamphlets to justify his course, but was ulti- 
mately reconciled to her. He then com- 
menced a History of England, and was 
shortly afterwards made Latin secretary to 
the council of state, in which capacity he 
wrote many remarkable tracts, more espe- 
cially the ‘“ Iconoclastes” and his ‘“ De- 
fensio Populi,’ in answer to Salmasius, 
which, although little known, may be 
deemed master-pieces of composition. While 
engaged on this last work, for which he re- 
ceived a thousand guineas, his eye-sight, 
which from over exertion had long been 
weak, entirely failed him. 

Fortunately for posterity, the times be- 
coming more settled, Milton was somewhat 
freed from the excitement of political con- 
troversy, and again turned his attention to 
a resolve that he hud made in early life, to 
leave something behind him which his 
“ Country would not willingly let die.” He 
was now forty-seven years of age, in strait- 
ened circumstances, and unable to see, but 
these difficulties did not interfere with his 
determination, and * Paradise Lost,’’—the 
noblest effort that genius ever mude—was 
the glorious result. We may not attempt, 
in a brief notice like the present, any exa- 
mination of this sublime work, in which 
every thing that is great and astonishing has 
a place. Chaos, the Creation, Heaven, 
and Hell, are his exalted themes; and 
when we remember the position in which 
he stood at the time,—that when he con- 
ceived it, the ban of proscription had been 
published, and the sword of the executioner 


§ After her death he married again twice, but does 
not appear to have teen fortunate in the choice of 
his wives. 
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hung over him; we feel forcibly the truth 
of his own remark, that 
« The miud is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a hell of heaven, a heaven of hell.’ 

In the first instance, the reception which 
this poem met with was equivocal. Apart 
from the fact that Milton was odious to 
those then in power, (and this had consi- 
derable influence,) the bulk of the people 
had not sufficient knowledge fully to under- 
stand and enter into the thoughts of the 
writer, and therefore they were not likely 
at once to admire them; indeed, it may be 
said, that until Addison published in ‘¢ The 
Spectator ”’ his illustrations and remarks on 
the poem, which was in 1712, it was not ge- 
nerally esteemed, or scarcely known. 

After this inestimable production, for 
which, all the remuneration that he re- 
ceived was ten pounds, in two instalments ! 
he published “ Paradise Regained’? and 
* Samson Agonistes,” neither of which, 
however, has eg popularity equal to 
the former. ilton died in November, 
1674, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, a 
martyr to the gout,* and was buried in the 
chancel of St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, 
without even a stone in the first instance to 
mark his resting place.t 

® Mr. Godwin appears to be in error, at least, 
judging from the entry in the” St. Giles’s register, 
already quoted, which states Milton to have died of 
“ consumption.” 

+ We ought not perhaps to omit to remark, that 
a MS. theological treatise, entitled, ““ De Doctrina 
Christiana ex sacris duntazat Libris petita, Disquisi- 
tionum Libri duo, posthumi was di da few years 
ago in the State Paper Office, which is now generally 
believed to have been dictated by Milton. 


Spirit of the Annuals. 











[In a Supplementary sheet, to be published 
with our next Number, we intend presenting 
the reader with a bird’s-eye view of the most 
notable of the Annuals for the ensuing year. 
We use the term “ most quotable,” to denote 
such of these works as are more characterized 
by literary than graphic attraction ; for, it 
would be impossible to convey to the reader 
by words an adequate idea of the beauty and 
exquisite finish of the embellishments of the 
Annuals of the larger class; as the guinea, 
two-guineas, and two-guineas and a half com- 
petitors. In the meantime, here are a few 
pages from our old friend, Hood—as racy 
and “ comic” as ever; and a very pleasant 
anecdote from Lady Blessington’s Book of 
Beauty. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE CARNABY CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 
[Frmsr is the usual school letter, announcing 
the holidays, or the “ holiday letter,” as it 
is called by Master Robert Carmaby. Then 
follows the boy’s version, thus :] 
“ Dear Father,—I hope you oe be 
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angry at writing of my own Accord and if 
you like you may stop the postage out of 
what you mean to give me next time, but the 
other letter was all a flam and didn’t speak 
my real mind. The Doctor frumpt it all up 
out of his own head, and we all copied it out 
for all our fathers. What I want to tell you 
is as the holidays is so nigh, I do wish you 
would make up your mind for me to be tuok 
away for good and all. 1 dont like the vic- 
tuals for one thing, and besides, 1 am almost 
sure we are not well teached. The table 
beer always gives me the stomach ake if 1 
dont tie a string tight round it and I only 
wish you see some of Mr. Murphy’s ruling 
when he smells soof rum. Another thing 
is the batter puddings which the fellows call 
it putty, because it sticks pains in our insides, 
and sometimes we have stinking beef. Tom 
Spooner has savec a bit on the sly to show 
parents, but it’s so strong we are afeard it 
wont keep over the three weeks to the holi- 
days, and we are treated like gally slaves, 
and hare and hounds is forbid because last 
time the hare got up behind the Chelmsford 
Coach and went home to his friends in 
Leadenhall-market. As for sums we know 
the ciphering master has got a Tutors Key 
because theres a board at the bottom of his 
desk comes out with a little coaxing, and 
more than that hes a cruel savage and makes 
love to Masters daughter, and shes often 
courted in the school-room because its where 
her father don’t come so much as anywheres 
else. The new Footman is another com- 
plaint. The Doctor dont allow him nothing 
a year for his wages except his profits out of 
the boys with fruit and pastery, and besides 
being rotten and stale, hes riz burnt almonds 
twice since Micklemas. * * Jackson saved 
enough to buy a Donkey and then divided 
him into shares and I had a shilling share 
but the Doctor were so unjust as seize on him 
altho there was no law agin bringing asses to 
the school. * * Its not my fault then if I am 
backwards in my Greek and Latin though I 
have got a Prize for Spelling and Grammar 
but we all have prizes for something to please 
our parents when we go home. The only 
treat we have is reddishes out of the garden 
when they are got old and burning hot and 
popgunny and them wont last long as masters 
going to keep pigs. I suppose then we shall 
have measely pork to match the stinking beef. 
The fellows say its because the Doctor swops 
Stokes’s schooling agin butchers meat and as 
the edication is so very bad old Stokes on his 
part wont send in any better quality. Thats 
whats called mutual accommodation in the 
newspapers. Give my love to Mrs. Rumsey 
with thanks for the plum cake only next time 
more sweetmeat, and say I am almost sure [ 
sometimes sleep ina damp bed. I am cer- 
tain sure Mrs. Rumsey would advise you the 
same as 1 do, namely for me tu be took away 
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without running more risks, if it was only 
for fear of Mac Kenzie, for he’s a regular 
tyrant and hectors over us all. Hes thee 
parts a nigger and you cant punch his head 
so as to du any good, and only last Monday 
he was horsed for wanting to googe little 
Jones’s eyes out and for nothing at all but 
just looking at his towel to see if the black 
come off. * * Philip Frank says theres a 
capital school at Richmond where the Master 
permits fishing and boating and cigars and 
gunpowder and poney chaises for only sixty 
yuineas a year. 1 often think if my poor 
dear late Mother was alive it is just the gen- 
teel sort of School she would hke me to be 
finished off at. But thats as you prefer, and 
if you will only promise upon your honour to 
remove me I wont run away. I forgot to say I 
have very bad head akes sometimes besides the 
stoumack akes and last week I was up in the 
nursery for being feverish and spotty, and I 
had to take antimonious wine but nothing 
made me sick except the gruel. Precious 
stuff it is and tastes like slate pencil dust and 
salt. I was in great hopes it was scarlet fever 
or something catching that I might be sent 
home to you.” 


APROPOS OF BORES. 

Related by the late Joseph Jekyll, Esq., to the Coun- 
tess of Blessington. 

Apropos of bores, how frequently is the 
prewar of society injured, if not destroyed, 
y the bores who infest it! and how seldom 
can we recall a single day, the enjoyment ot 
which has not been deteriorated by their in- 
tervention! One of the annoying peculiari- 
ties of bores is, to select the moment for re- 
lating some stupid anecdote, or for asking 
some silly question, when a witty, instruc- 
tive, or interesting conversation is going on, 
to which one is desirous of listening. A 
particular instance of this vexatious propen- 
sity once wnnoyed me excessively ; it oc- 
curred ut a dinner given by my lute worthy 
friend, Sir William Garrow. “ Pray tell 
us,” said he to a man who sat near him, 
s that adventure of yours in the wine-vaults 
of Lincoln’s Inn, of which I heard a gar- 
bled account the other day.”” I, who always 
liked an adventure, pricked up my ears at 
the sound; and the individual, thus ques- 
tioned, commenced the following story. 
*¢ A friend of mine went to Madeira in an 
official situation, some years ago. He spe- 
culated largely in wine, and sent home se- 
veral pipes, to be kept until his return. He 
wrote to request me to find them safe cel- 
arage ; and I, in consequence, applied to a 
friend, a barrister, to procure me permission 
to lodge the wine in the vast cellurs of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Square. I was furnished with a 
key, that I might have ingress and egress to 
this sombre spot when I liked ; and having, 
one day, a vacant hour in my chambers, it 
suddenly entered my head that I would go 
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and inspect the wine dépét of my absent 
friend. Armed with the key, I sullied forth, 
und engaged the first porter I met to pro- 
cure a candle, and accompany me to the 
cellar. You are not, perhaps, aware that 
these vast vaults are twenty feet beneath the 
square, and the entrance to them many feet, 
I believe one hundred and fifty, removed 
from any dwelling, or populous resort. We 
entered the gloomy cavern, and locked the 
door on the inside, to prevent any idle per- 
son who might, by chance, pass that way, 
from taking cognisance of the treasure it 
concealed. So great was the extent of the 
vault, that our feeble light scarcely enabled 
us to grope our way through its mirky re- 
gions ; but, at length, we reached the spot 
where | knew the wine of my friend was 
deposited, and had the satisfaction of finding 
that the pipes were in perfect condition. 
We were preparing to return, when the 
porter, who held the candle, made a false 
step, and was precipitated to the eurth, ex- 
tinguishing the light in his fall. Never shall 
I forget the sensation I experienced at that 
moment! for the extent und tortuous wind- 
ings of the vault impressed me with a rapid 
conviction of the difficulty, if not impossibi- 
lity, of discovering the door. The alarmed 

orter declared in terror, that we were lost, 
Inevitably lost, that he should never see his 
wife and children more, and cursed the 
hour he left the light of day to explore the 
fearful cave that would now become his 
tomb—a tomb, on which no fond eye would 
dwell; and he cried aloud, in an agony of 
despair, at his gloomy contemplation. I 
urged him to restrain his useless lamenta- 
tions, und seek to grope our way in the 
direction of the door ; and after having oc- 
cupied full two hours in fruitlessly wander- 
ing through as many various and devious 
turnings as if in a labyrinth, we, at length, 
discovered the object of oursearch. ‘Oh! 
God be thanked, God be thanked!” ex- 
claimed the porter, with frantic joy, ‘ then I 
shall again see my wile, and my little ones !” 
and he seized the key, which was in the 
lock, and turned it with such force that it 
snapped, the head remaining inextricably 
secured in the wards. ‘* Now, now we are 
indeed lost!”’ cried he, throwing himself on 
the ground ; “ all hope is at an end, for we 
might knock and scream here for ever, with- 
out being heard. Why, why did I come 
with you? It is plain you are an unlucky 
man, whoever you are, and your ill fortune 
falls on me.” I tried to comfort him, though 
seriously alarmed myself ; but he only be- 
came angry, telling me I could be no father 
or husband, to talk coolly at such a mo- 
ment, and with a certain prospect of death 
by famine staring us in the face. ‘* Oh, 
Lord !-oh, Lord !’? cried he, starting up in 
terror, “the rats are gathering round; 
they will devour us before hunger-has done 
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its worst! I have, all my life, had a pecu- 
liar antipathy to these animals ; and confess 
that, when | found them stumbling over my 
feet, and heard them running at every side, 
am increased shudder of horror and fear 
chilled my blood. ‘ Let us stave in one of 
the wine- pipes,” said my companion, “ that 
we may forget, in the excitement of wine, 
the horrible death that awaits us. Yes, let 
us get drunk!” I refused to adopt this 

roject ; and my refusal again drew forth 

is reproaches on my being an unlucky man, 
and his conviction that I had no heart in my 
body, as he expressed it, or no wife and 
little ones expecting me at home, or I would 
not take mutters so easy. How many 
thoughts did 1 give to the dear objects to 


‘whom he referred, as I now dwelt with an- 


guish on the fearful probability of my never 
again beholding them! We searched in 
vain for a stone, or any other implement 
with which to wrench the lock or force the 
hinges, both of which resisted all our efforts. 
Hour after hour passed away. How inter- 
minably long appeared their flight! the si- 
lence only broken by the mingled reproaches 
and lamentations of my companion, and the 
increased noise of the rats, who now, be- 
coming more courageous, assailed our feet. 
Each hour strengthened my conviction of 
our inevitable death in this horrible subter- 
ranean, where, probably, our mortal remain 
would not be discovered until every trace of 
identity was destroyed by the ravenous rep- 
tiles around us. My blood ran cold at the 
reflection, and my heart melted at the 
thought of them who were, doubtless, at 
that moment anxiously counting the hours 
of my unusual absence. I seized the arm 
of my companion, and —~” Here one of 
the company, proverbial for his obtuseness, 
und who repeatedly attempted to interrupt 
the narrative, seized my button, and in a 
loud voice said, ““ How do you think, Je- 
kyll, I should have got out?” “ You would 
have bored your way out, to be sure,” an- 
swered I, impatient at the interruption ; 
and the more so, as, at this instant, the but- 
ler announced that the ladies were waiting 
tea for us. I ascended to the drawing-room, 
fully intending to request the sequel of the 
story; but a succession of airs on the piano, 
uccompunied by the voices of the ladies, 
precluded the possibility of conversation. 
In a few days after I met some of the party, 
and questioned them respecting the conclu- 
sion. One declared that he had forgotten 
all about the story ; another said that it had 
set him off to sleep, and so he missed the 
denottment ; and a third avowed that, being 
deaf in the left ear, he had not heard more 
than a few words; and a fourth told me, 
that a tiresome man next him took that op- 
portunity of giving him the particulars of a 
county meeting, as detailed in the morning 
Ppupers, not omitting a single line. Conse- 


quently, to this hour, I am ignorant how 
the gentleman and porter escaped from the 
vault ! 
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THE PARKS OF LONDON. BY AN AMERICAN. 
No great city ought to be allowed to grow 
up without parks, squares, and public gardens. 
They are the breathing places—the lungs of 
a metropolis; and sadly du those who have, 
in a great measure, the charge of the public 
health, neglect their important duty if they 
do not step between that public and itself, 
(this is no Hibernicism,) in order, as they 
best may, to check that grasping and short- 
sighted spirit of insatiable gain that would 
absorb every inch of green ground. Nature 
can, in no case, be neglected or lost sight of, 
without man ultimately paying a bitter pe- 
nalty in some shape or other. 

Your very keen person — your knowi 
fellow—your man with an eye like a haw 
for immediate results, and blind as an owl to 
future consequences, has a sort of natural 
antipathy toward grass and trees, and flowers, 
and longs intensely for their annihilation. 
His sympathies are all of a brick-and-mortar 
character, Streets, and stores, and eligible 
“ lots,” spring up in his “ mind’s eye” in 
rank luxuriance: and hills, and vales, and 
rocks, and declivities, he looks upon as im- 
pertinent interruptions to building and busi- 
ness. He admires not highland scenery, but 
instinctively recognises the beauty of flatness. 
He thinks the Alps and the Alleganies enor- 
mous excrescences— Nature’s wens—and 
much prefers Holland to Switzerland. He 
would have all the earth as level as a bil- 
liard-table—only by no means as green. 
People of such a temperament ought not to 
have to do with the creation of great cities. 
Their notions are narrow and contracted, 
and their streets must be necessarily of the 
same character. Ben Jonson sent King 
James word that his soul had been “ born 
in an alley:” you might swear to such 
people having been born in small rooms, 
and reared in tenemented houses. They are 
all for compression—they would squeeze 
everything into the smallest possible com- 
pass. They cannot, by any chance, expand 
to the extravagance of a square; and a 
public promenade, with them, partukes of 
the nature of the visionary and ideal. 

Surely the world is wide enough. There 
are yet many sites unoccupied. The only 
possible reason that can be given for people 
living in close and uncomfortable proximity, 
is the convenience thereby afforded for ne. 
cessary intercourse, and the transaction of 
inevitable business ; and this reason is every 
day becoming weakened by the superior 
facilities of travel. People living fifty miles 
from each other are now as near neighbours 
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as their ancestors were at the distance of 
five. When Fulton invented steamboats, he 
officiated as master of the ceremonies in 
introducing Albany and New-York to each 
other. At first, the two ladies were civil 
and distant, and stood upon formalities ; 
but they soon became sociable and familiar ; 
and when a railroad shall have been com- 
pleted between them, they will be gossiping 
and tea-drinking everlastingly. Let, then, 
the lane and alley system be exploded. Let 
corporate bodies become airy and imagina- 
tive. Let them look to it that people no 
longer erect nests for debility and disease ; 
and build themselves into fevers and con- 
sumptions, and all sorts of horrid maladies ; 
but let wood grow and water run—flowers 
spring and birds sing in the very centre of 
cities; and let those on whose brows 
“ Mammon has written slave !”? howl out 
their lamentations over lost lots and ne- 
glected opportunities at their leisure. 

Who cun estimate the blessings of the 
arks to London? Who can calculate the 
odily refreshment, the animal enjoyment, 

the moral good, of which they have been, 
and will be, productive? Suppose a cuse : 
You are elbowing your way up the Strand 
on asummer’s afternoon, through the dense 
crowd which daily throng that wondrous 
thoroughfare ; the counter-currents of traffic 
are crovsing each other and mingling in all 
directions, and you are unceasingly whirled 
about in their strong and uncomfortable 
eddies ; the rolling of carriages, the rum- 
bling of wagons, the rattling of cabs and 
omnibuses, the cries of business, and the 
oaths of blackguardism are in your ears— 
your eyes are blinded with glare and dust; 
you feel hot, faint, feverish, weary, and a 
tavern suggests itself as a resting-place ; 
but the Park comes across your mind ; you 
make a vigorous push to the other side of 
Charing-Cross, take the first turn, and in 
five minutes you lie stretched luxuriously 
on the cool, green sward—close-cut and 
smooth as velvet—by the margin of a beauti- 
ful sheet of water, and with a noble oak or 
elm throwing its leafy branches protectingly 
over you! Here is a goodly change! Be- 
fore you floats the stately swan—“ the lady 
of the lake ’—in all the pride of conscious 
beauty ;, while troops of waterfowl of less 
dignified. demeanour, crowd towards the 
verdant banks to be fed with crumbs by the 
good: natured idlers loitering thereon, or get 
up pleasure excursions, and visit the tiny 
islands. with which the lakelet is studded. 
Around you are shady alleys, avenues of 
noble trees, winding walks, plots of flowery 
shrubs and evergreens, and all the accesso- 
ries which art affords “to great creating 
Nature;” while among these pleasant scenes, 
relieving and enlivening them, is heard the 
merry laugh, and seen the playful gambols 
of troops of happy, healthy children. And 
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all this is yours, or any man’s, for as long, 
or as often as you have leisure or inclination. 
These be your grounds—your walks—your 
shady recesses, without cost, and without 
care. All that is required of you is to re- 
frain from the indulgence of that very En- 
glish propensity, to wit, injuring the shrubs, 
or carving your initials on the trunks of 
trees. 

But further—here, too, is much food for 
thought, much of human interest on which 
to speculate and ponder. The Parks are 
not scenes of unalloyed guiety, or places for 
the luxurious enjoyment of retired leisure. 
This is neither their use nor their intent. 
On these long green benches recline, in the 
course of four-and-twenty hours, more con- 
cealed misery, patient and Le agen poverty, 
anxious solicitude, feverish expectation, 
sorrow, sadness, and sickness of heart, than 
in uny other place. Here rests the poor 
gentleman, the half-pay officer, the yet un- 
known artist, the author whose piece is 
under the consideration of the manager, or 
manuscript in the hands of the publisher, 
the briefless lawyer, the unemployed physi- 
cian, the player without un engagement, 
the valetudinarian who has stolen away from 
ill-paid sedentary pursuits to breathe an 
hour’s pure fresh air-—the ‘‘.stricken deer,” 
in short, of the gigantic metropolis. Here 
they sit, as far removed from each other as 
circumstances will allow, “ for misery doth 
part the flux of company,” brooding over 
the past and present, and planning the future. 
Now, who can possibly over-estimate the 
benefit of such a retreat to such unfortu- 
nates? But for this, their vexed hearts 
and sick minds would have been fretted with 
the turbulence of the streets—or they would 
have remuined in their ‘“ unfurnished ”’ lodg- 
ings in some dark alley or unwholesome 
court—or have slunk away to the obscurity 
of some dirty tavern, where amid empty 
noise and coarse profligacy, proud poverty 
sits silent, sullen, and abushed, and gradually 
hardening into stone. 

And yet these verdurous places of refuge 
for the destitute might have been covered 
with inhospitable brick and mortar, and the 
glorious result would have been—London, 
a little more closely packed towards the 
west end !— New- York Mirror. 


Sanners and Customs. 


AMERICAN VISITS. 
WHEN you enter un American house, (says 
Mr. Hamilton,) either in quality of casual 
visiter, or invited guest, the servant never 
thinks ‘of ushering you to the company ; on 
the contrary, he immediately disappears, 
leaving you to explore your way, or to amuse 
yourselt in the passage by counting the hat- 
pegs and umbrellas. In a strange house 
one cannot take the liberty of calling for 
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assistance; and the choice only remains of 
opening doors on speculation, with the 
imminent risk of intruding on the bed-room 
of some young lady, or of escaping through 
the only one you know anything about. The 
first time I found myself in this unpleasant 
predicament, [ adopted the latter expedient, 
though I fear not without offence to an 
excellent family, who, having learned the 
fact of my admission, could not be supposed 
to understand the motive of my ae 
retreat. W. G. C. 





AFRICAN MARRIAGE. 

One afternoon, (says a recent traveller,) 
we were invited to a marriage festival or 
ceremony. It commenced by the bride, 
attended by a numerous train of females, 
dancing up and down the kraul. She was 
attired in ashort habiliment, which reached 
from the waist to the knee; her hair was 
decorated with feathers in imitation of a 
coronet ; on her breast were hung, in rows, 
tastefully arranged, beads of various hues ; 
and from her neck was suspended an orna- 
ment, forming a cross. The old females 
who had assembled, sang in admiration of 
her grace and attitudes during her dancing. 
After this preparatory ceremony, the bride 
approached the feet of the bridegroom, to 
whom she threw a few strings of beads ; 
after which she danced to the middle of the 
kraal, when her attendants distributed a few 
beads to each of the company, and the old 
females made congratulatory speeches. A 
fat cow, intended for the wedding repast, 
was then killed, and the bride and her female 
friends, with great formality, approached 
the bleeding‘ animal, which they touched, 
and retired. The mother, or queen of the 
kraal, then concluded the marriage ceremony 
by placing a piece of cloth on her breast, 
indicating that the matrimonial ties were 
designed to cover all their youthful follies, 
and that they had to enter into a state of 
indissoluble friendship, which could not be 
cut asunder as the cloth could be rent. The 
evening was passed by the bride, with her 
female friends, in singing and dancing ; and 
the bridegroom in entertaining his male 
acquaintance. Ww. G. C. 


THE MORLACCHI. 
Art the death of a Morlach, (says a modern 
traveller,) the family weep and howl over 
the dead while he lies in the house. After 
whispering in the ear of the deceased, and 
giving express commissions for the other 
world, the body is covered with a white 
cloth and carried to church, where the rela- 
tions, or others appointed for the purpose, 
lament and weep, and sing the praises of 
the deceased. hen the ceremony is con- 
cluded, the whole company, with the curate, 
return to the house, where they spend the 
remuinder of the day in feasting and lamen- 


tation. The men let their beards grow a 
long time, in sign of mourning ; violet or 
blue-coloured caps are worn in mourning. 
The women wear black or blue handker- 
chiefs, and cover the red parts of their gar- 
ments with something black. During the 
first year, the Morlach women go every koli- 
day to renew their lamentations, strewing 
flowers and sweet herbs upon the grave: 
should they be prevented from paying the 
accustomed visit, the next time they make a 
formal excuse to the dead, giving a minute 
account of the cause of their neglect: they 
also ask news about the other world, and 
propose many curious interrogations. The 
whole of these ceremonies are sung in a 
kind of verse, and in a doleful tone; when 
the girls accompany the women, in order to 
learn these funeral arts, they form a dismal 
concert. W. G. C. 





BELLS. 
Tue key-note, (tonic,) or sound of St. Paul’s 
bell, is A flat, (perhaps it was A natural, 
agreeably to the pitch at the time it was 
cast,) but the sound which predominates, or 
which is heard at the greatest distance, is 
that of E flat, or a fifth above the key-note. 
A musical ear, when close by, can perceive 
several harmonic sounds. The general sound 
of the lowest, or (what is not very correctly 
called) the éenor bell, is D; but there are 
several peals in England lower than that; 
for instance, a very fine set at Exeter, of 
which the lowest bell is B flat. Various are 
the purposes to which the ringing of a bell is 
devoted ; in many parts of Wales, a bell is 
rung at six o’clock in the morning, to rouse 
artivans from their slumbers, and again at 
eight, and at some places nine o’clock, in the 
evening, by way of a “ Go to bed Tom.” 
There is also a very curious custom on Shrove 
Tuesday ; a bell is rung at twelve o’clock at 
noon, as a signal for every good housewife to 
put on her pan, to fry her pancakes ; and woe 
be to her who happens not to be ready in 
time, for nothing will go right for twelve 
months to come! The watchmen, too, carry 
small hand-bells, and after ringing them 
three times, they say, ““ Guod morrow, Mr. A. ; 
good morrow, Mrs. A.; good morrow all the 
family ;—past four o’clock and a starlight (or 
as it may be) morning.” When a person 
dies, the age is proclaimed by the bell tolling 
one for every year. Dibdin, in one of his 
songs, turns the ringing of a peal of bells to 
a laughable purpose. An old woman is 
wavering in her mind whether she shall 
marry her man John, and the bells seem to 
say, “ Do marry, marry John.” Well, she 
does marry him, to her cost, for he proves a 
worthless fellow: then she listens to the bells 
again, which speak as plainly as clapper can 
speak, “ Don’t marry, marry John.” 
“ As the bell tinks, 
So the fool thinks.” 
W. Parry, in the Musical World. 
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THE PUBLIC ROOMS, HULL. 

Tuszre is no portion of popular improvement 
which we are more anxious to chronicle in 
our pages, than that which has reference to 
social enjoyment in the large towns of the 
empire. The above must be considered as a 
‘noble specimen of its advancement in the 
populous and important town of Hull; and 
4s thus described in Greenwood’s Picture of 
Hull; — 

“© The Public Rooms are situated in Jar- 
ratt-street and Kingston square. The first 
stone of this building was laid on the 28th 
of June, 1830, by the late John Broadley, 
Esq. ; in the presence of the members of the 
various literary and scientific institutions of 
the town, &c., and a vast concourse of people. 
The town of Hull had long felt the want of a 
suit of rooms where large public meetings 
might be held, and accommodations given 
for concerts, lectures, and exhibitions, few 
towns of the importance of this had less faci- 
lities for these objects, until the present ele- 
gant suite of rooms were erected. ‘The build- 
ing, which is in the Grecian Ionic style of 
architecture, is constructed entirely of brick, 
with the exception of a portion of the external 
decorative parts, such as the caps and bases 
of pillars, pilasters, &c., the whole is covered 
with composition. The west front which 
faces Kingston-square, forms the main en- 
trance to the edifice. The south front, to- 
wards Jarratt-street, is of a corresponding 
style of architecture to the western front. 
The eastern end of the building adjoins the 
Sculcuates public hal!, and the northern side 
beiag out of view, exhibits no architectural 
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ornament. The extent of the entrance front 
is seventy-nine feet, of the southern front one 
hundred and forty-two feet. The basement 
story is appropriated to a variety of purposes, 
The principal floor contains the room appro- 
ptiated for public meetings, for concerts, &c., 
which, from its height, also extends through 
the floor above. Its dimensions are ninety- 
one feet six inches, by forty-one feet; its 
height forty feet. The entrance vestibule to 
the great room, is forty-one feet by sixteen 
and a-half, and there is a Jadies’ room at- 
tached, of eighteen feet by twenty-three. The 
dining-room also on the same flor, is forty- 
eight feet by twenty-four; of the drawing- 
room, also on the same floor, the dimensions 
are forty feet by twenty-four. The committee 
room is sixteen feet by ten, with a separate 
entrance on the south side, ten feet in width, 
All these rooms have communication with 
the large room. The main staircase is twen- 
ty-four feet by fifteen. The third story con- 
tains the lecture-room, which is forty-one 
feet by forty-five, adjoining to which is the 
lecturec’s room, and a large closet for appa- 
satus, &c. The museum is situated on this 
floor, and occupies that part of the building 
fronting Jarratt-street, extending nearly the 
length of the building. It is lighted from 
the roof, and its dimensions are one hundred 
and twenty-seven feet by twenty-four feet; 
the two latter rooms are occupied by the Hull 
Literary and Philosuphical Society. 

© All the rooms are heated with hot air. 

‘©The building was erected from the de 
signs of Mr. Mountain, but were finished un- 
der the direction of Mr. Abrahams, of London.” 








_ (The Public Rooms, Hull.) 
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Pew Books. 


BTHEL CHURCHILL, OR THE TWO BRIDES. 
(By Miss Landon.) 


[An outline of this delightful romance—we 
may almost say of real life,—would give but an 
imperfect idea of its richness and variety—its 
sparkling incidents and saddening experi- 
ences—its exquisite portraits, or rather mi- 
niatures, real and ideal—and the eloquent 
under-current of pure thought and improving 
reflection which runs through every page. 
The story is of the age of George II.: the 
brides are Lady Henrietta Marchmont and 
Ethel Churchill ; and there are two heroes— 
Norbourne Courtenaye, and Walter Maynard, 
the latter a son of genius, whose fortune in 
the world of letters enables the authoress to 
introduce with playful effect a glimpse ef the 
literary society of the reign of George II. and 
some cleverly drawn sketches of the bright- 
est wits of the day. Still, to our thinking, 
this is not the most successful portion of the 
work; and the introductions may be viewed 
as extraneous, by no inconsiderable portion of 
the novel-reading public; whilst the anec- 
dotes gained by the above means will not 
have the attraction of novelty for another class 
of readers.“ Our admiration is, however, 
rivetted by that portion of Miss Landon’s 
story which is exclusively her own, and the 
skill and delicacy, and, above all, the know- 
ledge of the human passions, which our 
highly gifted authoress has shown in develop- 
ing the principal “incidents. In illustration 
we quote two chapters, in which Norbourne 
Courtenaye, the plighted lover of Ethel is 
prevailed on to’marry against his choice. ] 


The Confession. 
Life has dark secrets; and the hearts are few 
That treasure not some sorrow from the world— 
A sorrow silent, gloomy, aud unknown, 
Yet colouring: the future from the past. 
e see the eye subdued, the p d smile, 
The word well weighed before it pass the lip, 
- And know uot of the misery within: 
Yet there it works incessantly, and fears 
The time to come ; for time is terrible, 
’ Avenging, and betraying. 

Norbourne paused, with an irresolution for 
which he himself. could not account, as he 
approached the door of his mother’s room. 

e future has a more subtle sympathy 
with the present than our imperfect nature 
can analyze. Who has not feit that nameless 
shadow upon the spirit, which indicates the 
coming trouble as surely as the over-hanging 
cloud foretells the thunder-storm? The exter- 
nal world is full of signs; and so is the inter- 
nal, if we knew but how to trace them. 
There is the weight on the air before the 
tempest ; there is the weight on the heart as 
the coming evil approaches. 

Scorning himself for his aay Courtenaye 
made an effort and opened the door; but 





almost unconsciously to himself, he did it 
slowly and softly. He entered unperceived, 
aud saw his mother prostrate befure the cross ; 
her face was buried in her hands, and the 
whole attitude bespoke humiliation and des- 
pair. It was as if she had dashed herself 
upon the floor in the last agony of an over- 
burdened spirit, which seeks solace in prayet, 
and finds it not. Norbourne sprang to her 
side, and, raising her in his arms, ex- 
claimed — 

“ For God’s sake, my beloved mother, let 
this mystery cease; whatever be your sor- 
tow, let your child share it. Can I do 
nothing for you ?” 

For the first time in her life, Mrs. Courte- 
naye let her head sink on her son’s shoulder, 
and burst inte a passionate flood of tears. 
Strange, for a woman and a widow, it was 
the first time that he had seen her shed such. 
What must be the force of that grief which 
thus utterly subdued one so proud, and so 
self-controlled! Norbourne carried, rather than 
led her, to a seat: and, lavishing upon her 
every tender and soothing epithet, implored 
her to tell him the worst. He was struck to 
see how she mastered herself. The sobs 
were swallowed down, the tears dashed aside; 
and, with one kindly pressure of the hand, 
she went to the inner room, saying, in a low, 
but unbroken voice,—‘ In five minutes, my 
child.” 

Norbourne was left alone, and, insensibly, 
his eye was caught by the gloomy appearance 
of the room. The black hangings yet re- 
mained that had been put up at his father’s 
death, but they were faded and somewhat 
torn. There was no carpet on the black oak 
floor, through whose crevices the wind came 
with that dreary sound which seems peculiar 
to it when it enters the dwelling of man. 
The wind, amid the green leaves and the 
breathing flowers, goes its way in music; it 
is the sweet and mystic song of universal na- 
ture. But it enters into our dwellings, and it 
learns there the accent of pain; it breathes 
what it bears away—the sigh that tells, even 
‘in the midnight hours, of unrest, and the 
voice of lamentation, that speaks but in soli- 
tude. These echoes accumulate, and the 
house that has stood for years retains within 
its walls complaints lung since lost in air; 
but the wind, that heard, recalls them; and 
there is a strange likeness to humanity in its 
murmurs, as it howls mournfully along the 
vaulted ceiling, or shrieks through the wind- 
ing passages. 

Its dreary influence was on Norbourne, 
though he knew it not, and added to the dis- 
consolate effect of the chamber. He knew 
that it was his mother’s sitting-room, and yet 
there was not a single object that indicated 
feminine taste or presence. Chair and table 
alike were of deal; and, from the damp ap- 
pearance of the grate, where the fire scarcely 
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struggled into warmth, he surmised, and truly, 
that a fire was rarely lighted there. The 
‘only picture was the martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian; and Norbourne shuddered at the terri- 
ble truth, which gave so vivid a representation 
of torture. The crucifix, on which the Savi- 
our was extended in his last agony, occupied 
a recess; and, beyond these, not an object 
caught the attention: all around depicted 
suffering and gloom. 

But Norbourne had little time to dwell on 
the life of ascetic penance to which, it was 
obvious, his mother had condemned herself ; 
fur she came from the inner apartment. 
Stern must have been the mental discipline 
that had so banished all trace of emotion. 
Her clear olive cheek was pale, and the lip 
colourless; but so had they been for years. 
Perhaps the large black eyes had a brightness 
that had since left their thoughtful depths, 
but the scarcely checked tears glistened on 
the eyelids. Her tall figure was drawn up to 
its utmost; and the loug, black, flowing gar- 
ments and veil might have suited the abbess 
of some strict and proud order, who had 
renounced the world—its hopes, its feelings, 
and its vanities. But a nearer glance would 
have belied the first surmise.’ The lip was 
white, but it was tremulous; and human 
emotion was in the passionate paleness, and 
in the dark and glistening eyes. Mrs. Cour- 
tenaye took her seat ; and, after a moment’s 
silence, said— but the voice was hollow and 
constrained through all its effort at calm- 
ness,—“ I wished, my dear Norbourne, to ex- 
press my entire approval of your marriage 
with your cousin os 

“ My marriage with my cousin,” inter- 
rupted Norbourne, “ will never take place, 
My uncle is so accustomed to arrange every 
body’s affairs for them, that he forgets that I 
am the first person to be consulted in an 
affair like this. I admire and like my uncle, 
but will not be dictated to. Once for all, my 
dear mother, I will not marry Constance 
Courtenaye.” 

“ Think,” exclaimed his mother, eagerly, 
“on the advantages of the alliance. You 
know very well that your estate, fine as it is, 
is burdened by heavy mortgages, which Con- 
stance’s noble fortune would at once re- 





” 

« And, by the sacrifice of all my best feel- 
ings and dearest hopes, I might,” cried Nor- 
bourne, “ command a few luxuries to which 
I am perfectly indifferent.” 

‘ You are wrong,” replied Mrs. Courtenaye, 
“ luxury is but a trifle—not so power and 
position. With an unencumbered estate, 


you take the first place in the county; you 
obtain the finest field for the exertion of your 
talents; and England has no distinction to 
which you may not reasonably aspire.” 

“ But I am not ambitious,”’ returned Nor- 
bourne. 





“ It is what every man ought to be,” in- 
terrupted his ‘mother. “I should, from my 
inmost soul, despise any one who, with your 
advantages, could voluntarily sit down to a 
country life of indolent seclusion.”’ 

“| have no such idea,’’ replied her son; 
“but my future does not depend on my 
marrying my cousin.” 

“ It does, it does!” interrupted Mrs. Cour. 
tenaye, vehemently. 

© You overvalue the advantages of the 
alliance,” said Norbourne; “ but, even were 
they tenfold, it would be of no avail to urge 
them upon me. My heart, my faith, are 
pledged to another.” 

“ Do not tell me so!”” almost shrieked his 
listener. “ Norbourne, I charge you, by 
your mother’s blessing, to marry your cousin 
—I command, I entreat you !”’ 

Norbourne stood startled into silence by 
her sudden vehemence: it was but for a mo- 
ment; and he continued, calmly, but 
kindly,— 

“ My mother’s command would be sacred 
in any matter less intimately connected with 
my happiness and my honour.” 

“They cannot,” said Mrs. Courtenaye, 
with such utter sadness of tone that Nor- 
bourne started at the sound, “ be dearer to 
yourself than they are to me. Do not, for 
some foolish fancy ox 

“ Nay,’’ interrupted Courtenaye, “ I would 
not present to you a daughter unworthy of 
yourself. The fortune, the family, of Miss 
Churchill are equal to my own; and as to 
herself —” 

“ Do not talk of her!’’ exclaimed his mo- 
ther. “I implore you, think of the claims 
that your cousin has on your forbearance— 
your pity: she loves you.” 

Norbourne coloured, and then said, gravely, 
— I do not wish to hear this, even from 
you. My cousin’s feelings are too delicate 
for even our confidence.” 

“You are content, then, to repay the affec- 
tion you have yourself inspired with the 
coldest ingratitude? asked Mrs. Cour- 
tenaye. 

“ My dearest mother,’’ cried the youth, 
“ your desire for my advantageous settlement 
makes you unjust. You know well that no- 
thing :in my conduct has ever authorized 
Constance to fancy that I looked upon her 
but as a relative.” P, 

“ And can you bear to think,” replied Mrs. 
Courtenaye, “ on the misery you have inflicted 
on that young and innocent heart? She loves 
you simply, earnestly, unconsciously; her 
whole life is bound up in yours: she will die, 
Courtenaye—die of a broken heart.” 

‘* You press me too hardly,” exclaimed her 
son; “ there is one as young—and oh, how 
fair '—who has entrusted her destiny to my 
keeping. I have songht in vain the oppor- 
tunity of telling you—of imploring your con- 
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sent: I do now. I cannot marry my cousin 
for [ love another.’’ 

‘© Oh, Norbourne! oh, my own beloved 
child!” exclaimed Mrs. Courtenaye, wringing 
her hands with a passionate gesture of en- 
treaty,—“ have you no love for me? This 
affection is of but a few months’ growth: 
will you weigh it against that which has 
cherished you for years? My son, have pity 
upon your mother! I will never consent to 
your marrying any but your cousin—for my 
sake consent.”’ 

‘“‘ My dearest mother,’? cried Nerbourne, 
“is it possible that worldly advantages can 
so far blind your judgment? Do you know 
what it is to love—to feel how unutterably 
dear the presence of another can be—to know 
that all life could offer were valueless without 
her—to hope, to fear, to think, only for her 
beloved sake ?” 

“ Hush, hush!’’ said his mother; “ this 
is a boy’s vain passion: will you weigh it 
against your mother’s love? Norbourne, few 
mothers have ever loved a child as I have 
loved you. You have been my all—my 
world: night after night I have watched your 
sleep; your little head was never cradled near 
any heart but my own—ay, and more, for 
your sake I have sinned against myself. £ 
know the falsehood of the faith in which you 
have been brought up, yet never have I 
sought to divert you from it: it led to power 
and honour in your native land, On my 
head, I said, let the sin rest. These walls 
could teli how the penance of midnight has 
expiated my fault. Choose, Norbourne, be- 
tween your mistress and your mother—be- 
tween my blessing and my curse.”’ 

Norbourne was less affected by this pas- 
sionate appeal than might be supposed. He 
was the most struck by what appeared his 
mother’s extreme unreasonableness. She had 
not brought forward one rational obj.ctivn, 
nor one argument beyond his interests. It 
appeared “to him that she had allowed her 
imagination to gain an undue sway from the 
solitude in which she had lived. The idea 
of a marriage between himself and his cousin 
had been dwelt upon until it reigned para- 
mount, and she could not even comprehend 
that there was another side to the question. 

Impressed with this belief, he rose; and 
said to his mother, in a kind, but determined 
tone, “1 will not now prolong an interview 
which so agitates you. Think over the sub- 
ject, my dearest mother; and, after I have 
spoken to my uncle, I will return.” 

“ Speak to your uncle! Stop !” exclaimed 
Mrs, Courtenaye, grasping his arm with a 
convulsive force, of which her thin, white 
fingers did not seem capable; while her fine 
features were convulsed by some strong, 
though still suppressed emotion: “ rash boy, 
you rush upon your fate! You shall not, 
—must not leave this room to meet your 
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uncle, unless it be to tell him that you marry 
his daughter.” 

“ Mother,” said Norbourne, startled by 
her manner, “ I will not, indeed, leave the 
room till you tell me the meaning of all this. 
My uncle has no right to influence my 
actions: [ am independent of him.” 

“ No, no, you are not independent of him ; 
every thing you have,’’ interrupted Mrs, 
Courtenaye, “ hangs upon his will. Come 
hither to the window, boy,”—and she drew 
him after her with the unnatural strength of 
@ moment’s excitement: “ look there !’ 

Norbourne mechanically gazed from the 
casement ; and nature, so strong in her love- 
liness, for an instant caught his attention. 
The golden light that bathed the richly- 
coloured woods, and warmed the purple dis- 
tance, of the hills, was in strong contrast to 
the cold and gloomy chamber in which he 
stood : but such tranquil beauty has no influ- 
ence on an hour of strong emotion; and he 
turned away to question his mother’s face. 

“ Look from the window,” said she, in a 
hoarse whisper; ‘“ do you see the turrets of 
our old house fling their shadows on the 
grass below? Do you see the fields and 
woods around? They now call you master, 
I tell you, that one word from your uncle, and 
they are gone from you for ever. If you do 
not marry his daughter, he speaks that 
word.” 

“ Norbourne heard her words: he made no 
answer, for at first he doubted that he had 
heard aright. Then a terrible fear of his 
mother’s sanity crossed his mind; but there 
was that in her face which allowed no ques. 
tion of her intellect. 

“I know not,” at last he exclaimed, “ what 
strange mystery thus gives my birthright over 
to another; but this | know, though it be in 
his power to alienate from me every rood of 
that which is my rightful inheritance, I will 
not wed his daughter. Two things are yet 
left me—my honour and my name.”’ 

Mrs. Courtenaye’s hand yet rested on that 
of her son; he felt the cold shudder which 
passed through her, and he saw the drops 
stand on her high white brow. 

“‘ Not even that!” said she, and he started 
at the faint hollowness of her voice. “ Re- 
fuse to wed Constance, and you are with 
neither house, nor land, nor name !”’ 

** What do you mean, madam ?” exclaimed 
he, in atone as strange and altered as her 
own; “am I not the son of the late Mr. 
Courtenaye—am I not your son ?” 

Both stood silent, each with a fixed and 
fascinating gaze on the other: she with a 
face worn with a sorrow born for many years— 
wan, emaciated, and on whose still fine fea- 
tures suffering wrought like physical pain; 
he, with all the hope and bloom of youth 
smitten by a sudden blow—pale as death, 
and yet with lip and brow curved as if they 
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defied the very agony that wrung the blood 
from the heart. 

«“ Am I,” asked the youth, slowly, but 
with a voice so changed that it came unfa- 
miliar to the ear even of his mother,—* am 
I the son of Mr. Courtenaye ?” 

“ You are,” replied his mother—and she 
leaned against the wall for support; while 
the blood, that had curdled at her heart for 
years, rushed over face, throat, and hands, 
for a moment, and then left her even more 
deadly pale than befure,—“ but I was not his 
wife.” 


The Consent. 


The bitterness of death was upon the un- 
fortunate young man: he stood gazing from 
the window, but seeing nothing. He felt 
stunned—mortification, sorrow, and anger, 
mingled together: the past was like a dream, 
and the future swam indistinctly before him. 
The first object that roused him was the 
sight of his mother, who still leaned against 
the wall for support, her stately figure bowed 
in an attitude of hopeless misery; and her 
pale hands hung down as if she had not 
power {fo raise them even to dash away the 
few tears, the one or two drops, that over- 
flowed her fixed and dilated eyes. Norbourne 
saw how worn and wan they were: he 
caught them in his; and, pressing them to 
his lips, exclaimed,— 

‘ “ My poor mother! I ask not of the past: 
I know you have suffered—that you suffer far 
more than I do. To me you have ever been 
the kindest, the best, the dearest. Let my 
uncle do his worst, we will leave this to- 
gether.” 

“You will marry Constance,” exclaimed 
she, “and save us both from the misery of 
disclosure ?”’ 

Norbourne’s brow darkened. 

‘It were dishonour in me to yield. I will 
not play the part of an impostor, whom my 
uncle must despise even while he screens. 
No; these estates are his right: let him take 
them; I will not buy them with his daugh- 
ter’s hand.” 

“ Not for ‘your own sake, but for mine,” 
said Mrs. Courtenaye, “ do I implore you to 
consent. My life and death are in your 
hands; for never would I survive the dis- 
grace uf a discovery.” 

‘ It is somewhat late to think of this,” ex- 
claimed Norbourne, bitterly. The word was 
repented as svon as spoken: “ My dearest 
mother, you urge me too far.” 

“ Norbourne,” said she, earnestly, almost 
calmly, “listen to my story; and you will 
then find it is not even the harshest justice 
that you measure upon my ill-fated head.” 

She returned to her seat by the fire, and, 
pointing ‘to a chair near, made one strong 
effort at self-control, and began as follows: 

“1 was but sixteen when I met your 


father; yet even then I had known sorrow, 
My parents had both died within my recule 
lection, and left me to guardians, who, only 
intent on securing my fortune, used every 
means to induce me to follow a religious life. 
They forced me into a convent, whence your 
father rescued me; and that evening I was 
married to him—ay, married. A daughter of 
my noble house could not have stooped to a 
love unsanctified by duty. We were married 
according to the rites of my own faith,—a 
faith 1 still hold as sacred as it was once held 
in this recreant land. 

“ We had many dangers and difficulties 
to encounter; and it was months before we 
teached England in safety. Alas! you were 
born before that time; and, as I learned too 
late, our differing faiths made our marriage 
illegal. He was only my husband before 
his God and his honour. He should have 
thought of them before he disgraced the wo- 
man who never wronged him by a doubt, and 
the child whose very existence was his own. 
I learned the truth, but would never consent 
to a second marriage. It could not do you 
justice; and, for myself I needed none. I 
stood acquitted by my own conscience. 1 
had not transgressed the laws of God; and 
the laws of men, what were they ?—founded 
on the party and the policy of the moment. 
None knew the secret but Mr. Courtenaye’s 
brcther, and till now, he has held it inviola- 
ble. But I know Lord Norbourne well; he 
would sacrifice his life for the success of a 
favourite project. Tell me that you will 
marry Constance: save me from shame—from 
death 1? 

Norbourne stood silent and _irresolute. 
Ethel and his mother rose confusedly to- 
gether; but Mrs. Courtenaye could not bear 
the suspense. She sprang from? her seat— 
she threw herself at her son’s feet, and, re- 
sisting all his attempts to raise her, exclaimed 
while she clasped his knees with passionate 
vehemence,—" Never, never will’ I rise tilh 
you promise to save me from all | most loathe 
and fear! Must I be made a by-word and a 
scorn? The days of my youth and beauty to 
be remembered only to tell how fair I was as 
Courtenaye’s mistress! To become the sub- 
ject of the pity I have so despised! Nor- 
bourne, you are your father’s representative ; 
you owe me some atonement: at your hands 
I ask the name and fame which your father 
risked in his selfish passion. The God 
whose shrine I deserted for earthly affection 
is terribly avenged. My hustand deceived— 
my son deserts me; but you cannot, Nor- 
bourne, abandur to shame the mother who 
watched your cradle. It is my life 1 ask—I 
will not survive the disgrace !”” 

“ Mother,” said Norbourne, in a hoarse 
whisper, “ tell Lord Norbourne from me, I 
will marry bis daughter.” 
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The Public Journals. 


AUGUSTA VICTRIX. 


Farr is the lily, sweet the blushing rose ; 

But that seems fairer, this more brightly glows ; 
Blent with the laurel, whose immortal green 

Is fittest type of our own Island-Queen. 

Sweet as the blushing rose, as lily fair, 

She twines the laurel round her golden hair, 

And aims at conquest: fearing not to lose, 

A Nation's love she smilingly subdues ; 

Her natural graces all her arms and arts, 

Loved soon as seen, she reigus the Queen of hearts. 


When the first Virgin Queen our sceptre swayed, 
Our England only loved the Royal Maid; 
Another monarch sat on Scotiand’s throne, 
And Erin listened to the fierce Tyroue : 
The Thistle, Rose, and Shamrock now agree, 
Under one crown, in one Paithenope ; 
And homage comes from earth’s far bounds address'd 
To this fair throned Virgin of the West. 


Look how the Imperial city, far and wide, 
From every veiu pours out its living tide: 
The countless throngs, as with one heart, one sight, 
Seem to await some object of delight : 
Look where you will, and you can only see 
Faces that glow with honest joy and glee ; 
The artisan and courtier, priest and sage, 
Gay youth, blithe childhood, and sedater age, 
And womanhood, without a thought of fear, 
In that vast pomp of heads, are mingled there : 
It seems a million iu their best array 
By concert met to keep a holiday. 
In the vast crowd no angry sound is heard, 
No ribald jest, and no discordant word, 
Aimed at a neighbour's peace: by irfluence mild, 
Ill natures to the good are reconciled. 


Hark ! how the trumpets, filled with human breath, 
Peal through the air; one moment, hushed as death, 
The countless multitude with earnest mien 
Catches the sound: and then a stir is seen— 

Thus have I watched the glassy calm of ocean, 

Aud seen it ripple into sudden motion— 

So moved the mass of heads: all eyes are strained ; 

“She comes! she comes!" and uow a glimpse is 

ained— 

The heralds of her coming now appear, 

And now ’tis she herself—the Queen is here ! 

Oue mighty shout reverberating rings 

To hail the Anointed of the King of Kings ; 

And ever as the glad procession moves, 

All bless the lovely Queen the people loves ; 

New acclamations fill the startled air, 

Aud blessings greet the Lady pure and fair. 

All bid “ God bless her! Every heart is hers, 

And all are only not idolaters. 

The upraised urchin waves his hat, aud cries 

“ God bless her!" tiny maids with brimful eyes 

Their new-trimmed bonnets wave, and faltering pray 

** God bless her!” and “ Amen!” their fathers say. 

That living mass is with one thought endued, 

One heart seems in that mighty multitude ; 

The thought and heart are hers; let any dare 

Touch at her honour while such guards are there ! 

Let any breathe one syllable of scorn, 

Ah, wo were him that he was ever born! 

let home-bred traitor and the foreign foe, 

If such should be, that Lady's safeguard know : 
law protects her, and the people’s love, 

And Heaven looks smiling on her from above. 

Around the despot’s throne let hirelings wait, 

What can his guards avail ’yainst popular hate ? 

Our Sovereigu’s gooduess tops the statist’s art, 

She finds her bulwark in the people’s heart. 


Queen of the Laurel! Lady of the Isles ! 
Well may thy features glow with radiaut smiles, 
While such uutiring guards thy coming wait 
To cheer thy progress in thy royal state ; 
Well-may the light of conscious worth be seen 
To give more lustre to thy gracious mien, 


Than the tiara sparkling on thy head, 

Or blazoned brilliance o’er thy person shed ! 

To have his people's love beseems a king, 

But to deserve it is a better thing. 

Aud thou, dear Lady, to this realm art more 
Than any king that e’er the sceptre bore : 

Een George she Good, whose statue meets thy view, 
In his best days such homage never knew, 
Unhappy Charles! he played his kingly part 
With royal grace, but lost the people’s heart, 
The state and power of his discrowned line, 
With brighter omeus, better hopes, are thine. 
Thy settled state no changeful shocks can move ; 
Thy power is planted in thy people's love. 


What loyal reverence greets the Royal Maid, 
As slow proceeds the priucely cavalcade ! 
With hs, aud banners, and devices rare, 
The lo uses wear a festal air. 
Who did not then some touch of rapture feel, 
While the church-bells rang out their merry peal ? 
Ride on, dear Sovereigu, through the living mass, 
That gather’d from afar to see thee pass ; 
No soal was there has lost thy gracious look ; 
Thy smile repaid them for the pains they took 
To see thy fuce. Thy throne is safe; iu vain 
Shail Faction howl iu our Victoria's reign. 
Bright loadstar, drawing every thought, heart, eye, 
To thy fresh vloom of youthful Royalty, 
Pass safely on, while all thy subjects call 
Best blessings on thy head in bower and hall. 


Heart-stirring is the glorious pomp that now 
Lights up with pleasure that imperial brow ; 
The waving bauners, streamers, hats and plumes — 
The joy that every earnest face illumes— 
The martial music and the joyful hymu— 
Bright colours hovering on the distance dim— 
The pride of cavaliers and ladies fair— 
The love and loyalty beyond compare— 
‘The pranciug steeds, the shouts, the rapturous zeal— 
How could she list, and look on, and not feel ? 


The Queen feasts with her citizens to-day ; 
Pass we the festal pomp and rich array, 
The pride and prodigality of wealth, 
The swath sparkling in the bloom of health, 
The honoured guest. that in the hall appear, 
The princes and the princely merchants there ; 
Pass we the painted glories of the night, 
The blazoned imagery of coloured light, 
The walls, that seem with orieut hues to burn, 
The brilliaut triumph of the Queen’s return. 


Tell not of column or bears py arch, 

Of strategy and military march ; 

What was the laurel on bald Cesar’s brow 

Compared with that whieh decks our Sovereign now ? 

Her triumph is not marred by groans and cries 

Of wretches dying in their agonies ; 

None curse—all bless her ; on her lofty state 

The loyal prayers of loving millions wait. 

Blest as a Queen, and as a woman biest, 

Long may she reign, Salome_of the West ! 

May no rude storm disturb her bright career, 

True to her God, and to her people dear ; 

So shall her virtues gild her glorious name, 

And clothe her memory with immortal fume. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





WONDERS OF LOCOMOTION. 
In the interval of the ballooning seasons, in- 
vention has by no means been content to 
sleep. And a sort of intermediate visitation 
between the balloon and the railroad has been 
attempted in various parts of the kingdom. 
A professor of kite-flying, if he has raised 
nothing else, has raised at least the astonish- 
ment of all the bipeds and quadrupeds on 
our highways, and some of our principal 
thoroughfares, by ruuning races with the mail 
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on a car drawn by a gigantic kite; but as a 
high wind is necessary tor this performance, 
we can expect no regular triumph of this 
order, but in February and March. Thus 
ten months of the year are lost to the kite- 
flyer’s ambition, unless he should establish a 
commerce with the Lapland witches, and buy 
tempests in a bag like condensed gas, at so 
much a pound. Another attempt of a more 
humble order lately electrified all the idlers 
of the Strand, which must be allowed to be 
electricity on a large scale. A professor of 
locomotion laid a wayer that he would roll 
himself on a barrel for a mile of decidedly the 
most crowded street in Europe and reach the 
end of his journey within a definite time, and 
without breaking his neck. He succeeded, 
and we have no doubt will offer to astonish 
the world next time by rolling himself be- 
tween two barrels. 

An adventurer of another sort lately at- 
tempted to fly from Dover Cliffs. His flying, 
however, was a much less splendid perform- 
ance than the name intimates. A species of 
corslet or stays was secured round his body, 
to which was fastened a succession of small 
blocks, the blocks were made fast on a rope, 
and the rope was fastened to the summit of 
the Cliff, the lower end being made secure on 
the sand. At the signal given, the flyer 

- darted down the rope, but his first experiment 
was. rather unlucky. The rope becoming 
jammed in the blocks, when he had got about 
a dozen yards downwards, he stuck fast, and 
there of course hung, to the great surprise and 
fright of the lookers-on The point in ques- 
tion now was to get him back, for forward was 
evidently impossible. At length, however, 
even this achievement was effected ; he was 
drawn back, and placed on ¢erra firma on 
the summit of the cliff. On a subsequent 
day the experiment was repeated, and he 
reached the bottom of the cliff without bro- 
ken bones. We do not, however, recommend 
the experiment to be repeated by the public 
in general. We admit that it may be adopted 
with effect by gouty peers, apoplectic aider- 
men, dyspeptic duchesses, and old East In- 
dians turgid with bile. 

But the wonder of wonders is Mr Stephen- 
son’s new steam-fiyer. This beats all of the 
genus “Tug” since the world began. It has 
been lately displayed in the midst of a con- 
course of engineers. With some score of 
wains at its heels, it makes nothing of fifty 
miles an hour, not a fvot less nor a minute 

‘tore. Alone, and careering at its own wild 
will, it sweeps on at the rate of eighty. If 
we can do this in the infancy of the railway, 
will not the next ten years despise every ve- 
locity short of the speed of a cannon-ball ? 
“ Major rerum nascitur ordo.”’ That a gen- 
tleman should go hunting on his own tea- 
kettle, was once regarded as something of a 

- hyperbole. But we may live to see him shoot- 
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ing through the atmosphere on his own tooth- 
pick-case. 

It might be a curious speculation to in- 
quire into the probable effects of the rail-road 
system on mankind. Certainly no system 
ever became so popular, and so suddenly and 
so widely popular. France has begun to fling 
out those gigantic arms of communication 
over her noble country. Belgium exults in 
the commencement of a web of railroads. in 
which it expects to catch all the stray dollars 
and (centimes of the Continent. The transit 
from Ostend to the Rhine will, in the course of 
a year or two, be an affair of a couple of hours, 
Germany is shaking off her sleep, her black- 
smiths are lighting their Hercynian forges, 
and from the mountains of the Hartz to the 
Tyrol, huge men, with antediluvian visages 
and Cyclopean arms, are hammering at iron 
wedges, rails, and gear, for “ fire horses.” 
Prussia is laying down railroads from her 
capital to France, to Poland, and to Austria. 
The puzzling question of her politicians be- 
ing, whether she thus invites invasion, or 
proposes defence. * * . “ 

But, thanks to the growing common-sense 
of mankind, they never will be able to do even 
this again, and that the world are beginning 
to discover that fifty years of victory are not 
worth one year of peace. In short, the world 
has evidently become a buying and selling 
world, a vast spinning and weaving commu. 
nity, a vast aggregate of hands and heads, 
busy about the main chanee, and much more 
inclined to eat, drink, and be happy, than to 
burn each other’s warehouses, or blow out 
each other’s brains. That war will never 
cease out of the world, is a theorem founded 
on the fact that the countless majority of 
mankind have a strong tendency to be fools; 
but we may establish another theorem, that 
the more difficult it is to make war, the less 
likely it is to be made. The more mechani- 
cal dexterity, personal ingenuity, and natural 
expense that is required tu make war, the 
more will success be out of the power of brute 
force, and the more in the power of intellec- 
tual superiority. Let war come to a conflict 
of steam-enyines, and all the barbarian rab- 
ble of the world, Turks and Tartars, Arabs 
and Indians, Africans and Chinese, must ob- 
viously be out of the question at once. They 
may massacre each other, but they must fly 
from the master of mechanics. All the half- 
barbarians, Russian, Greek, Pole, Swede, aud 
Austrian, must make the attempt only to be 
shattered, and Field-Marshal Stephenson, with 
his squadron of fire-horses, galloping at the 
rate of eighty miles an hour, must consume 
their battalia with the breath of his nostrils. 
Thus England, instead of feeling alarmed at 
the sudden passion of foreigners for mechan- 
ism, should rejoice to see the passion spread- 
ing, should encourage them to throw all their 
powers into mechanical rivalry, and exult in 
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every raiiroad that shoots its serpent line 
among the hills and valleys of the Continent, 
and hail the smoke of every steam-engine 
that trails its murky line along its sky, 
as not merely an emblem, but an instru- 
ment of their own superiority. Mechanism, 
the great power of art, is as exhaustless as 
any of the great powers of Nature, for it is 
only the exhaustless vigour of intellect corh- 
Dining with, and commanding, the secrets of 
Nature. Ten thousand years might toll on, 
and every year see a new advance of every 
kingdom of Europe in invention, and Eng- 
land keeping a-head of them all, and, like 
one of her own engines, showing her speed 
by the sparks that lighten the road behind. 
The steam-engine, in its effective state, is 
but little more than half a century old, for its 
invention, in the time of Charles II., left it 
for upwards of half a century little more than 
a toy. In half a century more, its present 
perfection may be looked upon as little else 
than that of an ingenious plaything. It is 
scarcely ten years since the steam-boat first 
ventured }to sea. Thirty years ago, the late 
Lord Stanhope was laughed at by all London 
for his attempt to swim the steam-boat from 
London Bridge to Greenwich. It now dashes 
from the Tower to Gibraltar, and from Gib- 
taltar to Constantinople ; or shoots down the 
Red Sea, fights the monsoon on its own 
ground; sweeps to Bombay, Ceylon, and Ben- 
gal, and astonishes the Mogul and the Em- 
peror of China, the same morning, with the 
last month’s newspapers from London. The 
tailway, in its present power, is not ten years 
old, yet is already spreading, not merely over 
Europe, but over the vast savannahs of the 
New World. What will all this come to in 
the next fifty years? What must be the effects 
of this gigantic strider over the ways of this 
world! What the mighty influence of that 
mutual communication which, even in its 
feeblest state, has been in every age the grand 
instrument of civilization! Throw down the 
smallest barrier between two nations, and 
from that hour both become mote civilized. 
Open the close shut coast of China or Japan 
to mankind, and from that hour the condition 
of the people will be in progress of improve- 
ment. The barbarian and the despot hate 
the stranyer. Yet, for the fullest civilization, 
freedom, and enjoyment, of which earth is 
capable, the one thing needful is the fullest 
intercourse of nation with nation, and of man 
with man, The European passion for the 
tailroad is certainly one of the most singular, 
as it is one of the most cheering characteris- 


‘ ties of the age. Like all the instruments of 


national power, it may be made an instrument 
of national evil. It may give addtional 
strength to the tyrannical, and accumulate 
force ayainst the weak, pour resistless inva- 
sion against the unprepared, and smite the 
helpless with unexamplied rapidity of ruin. 
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But its faculties are made for peace, its ten- 
dency is to make nations feel the value of 
peace; and unless some other magnificent 
Invention shall come to supersede its use, and 
obliterate the memory of its services, we can 
not suffer ourselves to doubt that the whole 
system, which is now in the course of adop- 
tion with such ardour throughout Europe, 
will yet be acknowledged as having given 
the mightiest propulsion to the general ims 
provement of mankind. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The Gatherer. 





Naval Surgeons. — So late as 1802, the 
King of Sweden engaged some British Sur- 
geons to serve in his ships of war; their per- 
piexity and mortification may be imagined, 
on finding that they were expected to shave 
the whole ship’s company as a duty belong- 
ing to their station.— United Service Journal. 

Dreams. —“ The philosophy of dreams,” 
observed Mr. St. Lawrence, “is one of the 
most puzzling in natural or ethical philosophy, 
and was one of the desiderata which Loid: 
Bacon left as a legacy for posterity to unravel. 
For the most part they are what you have called 
them, ‘ airy nothings.’ The reason 1s, that 
for one instance of coincidence of events with 
a dream, there are millions of fancies which 
cannot be recollected. A subject too which 
the dreamer has brooded over ail day, may be, 
and frequently is, pursued even in sleep. Fa- 
vourite sounds are repeated, favourite passages 
in authors ; and even difficulties in composi- 
tion which have baffled waking endeavours,, 
as 1 have heard scholars say, have been sud- 
denly set right in a dream. Of course a par- 
ticular conduct, long revolved when awake, 
may also seem to be recommended in sleep, 
and the event too may sometimes coincide 
with the fancy, so that the dream may appear 
prophetic.”— Illustrations of Human Life. 


Lying in Bed Awake.—Nothing can be 
more prejudicial to tender constitutions, or 
studious and contemplative persons, than 
lying long in bed after one is distinctly awake, 
or has slept a due and reasonable time; _ it 
necessarily thickens the juices, enervates the 
solids, and weakens the constitution. A free 
Open air is a kind of cold bath, especially 
alter rising out of a warm bed, and conse- 
quently makes the circulation brisker and 
more complete, and braces up the solids, 
which lying in bed dissolves and soaks in 
moisture. The erect posture, and the acti- 
vity of walking, make the perspiration more 
plentiful, and the gross evacuations more 
readily thrown off. ‘This is evident from the 
appetite and hunger those that rise early feel, 
beyond that which they get by lying long in 
bed. Add to all these the influence of the 
fresh benign morning air—the retreating of 
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all the noxious damps and vapours of the 
‘night, together with the clouds and heavi- 
ness that are thrown upon the brain from 
sleep; and lastly, that cheerfulness and ala- 
crity that is felt by the approach or presence 
of the glorious luminary the sun, which adds 
a true force to the heart, and gives a spur to 
the lagging and jaded spirits. — Cheyne. 
Curious Custom.—A petition was: lately 
presented to the House of Lords by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, from the Lord of the manor, near 
Caistor, in the county of Lincoln, praying 
“ their lordships to abolish au indecent and 
absurd custom by which he held certain lands 
The petitioner feared that the alienation of 
his property would follow a neglect of. the 
custom, unless the legislature afforded him 
rotection.’” Caistor was inhabited by the 
omans, and, according to tradition, rebuilt 
by the Saxon Hengist, on as much land 
ranted by Vortigern as the hide of an ox cut 
into thongs, would encompass; and hence, it 
is said, the derivation of its ancient name 
Thong Castle. It is, however, much more 
probable, that the curious tenure by which the 
manor is held has some connexion with this 
appellation. The service consists in the lord, 
or his agent, cracking a whip three times in 
the north porch of the church, while the cler- 
gyman is reading the first lesson in the 
morning service,on every Palm Sunday. He 
then enters the church, and when the minister 
commences the second lesson, kneels on one 
knee, and after waving the whip three times 
round his head, retires to a pew, the thong of 
the whip, with the purse containing a few 
silver coms attached thereto, being ultimately 
presented to the minister. 


Survivors of the Expedition of La Perouse’, 


—The Journal de la Marine et des Col 
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Tit for Tat.—Mr. Perry, well known ig 
the literary world as “ the old and respected 
correspondent * of a certain morning paper, 
last winter, in one of his morning walks, saw 
before him a little, grimy sweep, whose half. 
clad limbs and seeming wretchedness awak- 
ened the strongest feelings of philanthropy. 
“ Sweep,” cried the lad, faintly and hoarsely, 
and then sat himself down on the step of a 
door, to break his fast with part of a stale 
bun.- His observer was moralizing on his 
condition, and Howard like, deliberating how 
that condition might be mended. “ That 
child,” thought he, “in all his wretchedaess, 
may possess a breast susceptible of feelings 
that would do honour to a finer covering.” 
At this moment a dog, as lean and ax hunger- 
worn as the sweep, drew near; he stoud at a 
humble distance, and looked as pleadingly to 
share the morsel, as Want might do at the 
feast of Luxury. Intent upon the actors in 
the scene, our friend, (we have the pleasure 
of calling him one,) put his hand instinctively 
into his pocket to reward the display of 
humanity which he anticipated the incident 
might produce; the urchin smiled, the dog 
wayged his tail, and with confidence ap- 
proached to take the crumb held out towards 
him; but when within reach of it, the sooty 
wretch withdrew the bait, and dealt him a 
surly blow with his brush, which was followed 
by a chuckle at his dexterity. The dog 
howled sorrowfully, and slunk away. “ Boy,” 
cried the benevolent person of whom the story 
is told, “ you must be cold.”” —“ Very cold, 
sir.” The sixpence that would have rewarded 
an exhibition of .better feeling was seen be- 


; tween the thumb and finger—the sweep 


gathered himself up—his eye glistened at 
the inviting proffer—his hand was stretched 





states that an American Captain, named. 
Morell, has written to inform the Societe 


de Geographie, that, in the course of his 


voyages in the South Seas, he has found 
two of the children of the surgeon attached 
to the above expedition. 


What we call Duties.—Every man ought 
. to pay his debts—if he can. Every man 

onght to help his neighbour—if he can. 
Every man and woman ought to get married 
—if they can. Every representative to 
Congress and in the Legislature, ought to 
inform the constituents what they are about 
—if they can. Every man should do his 
work to please his customers—if he can. 
Every man should please his wife—if he 
cun. Every wife should rule her husband— 
if she can. Every woman should sometimes 
hold her tongue—if she can. Every lawyer 
should tell the truth—if he can. Every 
preacher of the Gospel should be a Chris- 
tian—if he can. Every reader should add 
something to the above—if he can.— Peters- 
burgh Constellation. 


out to receive it, but instead of the sixpence 
he took a smarting blow of the cane. “Oh!” 
cried the disappointed expectant.—“ So,” said 
our friend, “ you administered to the dog— 
begone, boy—there are thore who would call 
this oppression, but ’tis only by sharing it 
that some can learn mercy.” —(From the 
General Adwrtiser for Dublin and all Ire- 
land, a capital advertising medium.) 





She Annuals for 1838. 
With our next Number, 
A SUPPLEMENT, 
Containing the 
Spirit of the Annuals for 1838. 
With Comic Cuts. 





LONDON: Printed and published by J. LIMBIRD, 
143, Strand, (near Somerset House); and sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsmen.—Agent in PARIS, 
G. W. M. REYNOLDS, French, English, and Ame- 
rican IAbrary, 53, Rue Neuve St. Augustin.—In 
FRANCFORT, CHARLES JUGEL. P 
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